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Executive Summary 



The Report in Brief 

T his report presents two sets of analyses of the effect of age on adult arts 
participation in seven benchmark or core art forms. The data which are 
analyzed herein are taken from the National Endowment for the Arts Surveys 
of Public Participation in the Arts (SPPA) which were conducted in 1982 and 
1992. The SPPA provides important statistics on adult participation over this 
10-year period. These data document the changing composition of arts audi- 
ences in America; they provide a snapshot in time of audiences for classical 
music, opera, ballet, musicals, jazz, plays, and art museums. 

Based on over 12,000 telephone and in-person interviews of adult Amer- 
icans, each survey reveals a pattern of participation by age and other demo- 
graphics. Of special importance is the participation of cohorts, a group of 
individuals born at roughly the same time and thereby sharing a variety of so- 
ciohistorical experiences. Insofar as the socializing experiences of a cohort are 
unique, they will influence the rates of participation in some or all of the arts. 
Moreover, the influences will persist as the cohort moves through the life 
cycle. While aging effects take place over the life span for all individuals no 
matter when they were born, cohort effects, when present, yield unique at- 
tendance patterns. 

This report examines the participation of different cohorts between 1982 
and 1992, with a special look at the baby boomers generation. The results are 
important for all those concerned with the arts in America today, especially 
the cultural institutions, their supporters, and policy makers. 



The Cohorts 

The collective experience of an age group is of such importance that they 
have been broken down into seven cohorts for this report’s analysis and named 
according to the era in which they were born: 

Progressives: those born before 1916, aged 77 and older in 1992 

Roaring ’20s: those born between 1916 and 1925, aged 67-76 

Depression: those born between 1926 and 1935, aged 57-66 
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World War II: 
Early Boomers: 
Late Boomers: 
Baby Busters: 



those born between 1936 and 1945, aged 47-56 
those born between 1946 and 1955, aged 37-46 
those born between 1956 and 1965, aged 27-36 
those born between 1966 and 1976, aged 17-26, 
also known as Generation X. 



Highlights of Change in Cohort Attendance 
From 1982 to 1992 

Classical Music. The raw data show that attendance at classical music perfor- 
mances is highest among those born between 1936-1945 (the 47- to 56-year- 
olds in 1992) and lowest in the oldest and youngest cohorts. When the data 
are adjusted for demographic and life course events, the lower participation 
rates of the oldest cohort (born pre-1916) are, as might be expected, a func- 
tion of aging, whereas the decreased participation of younger cohorts shows a 
clear cohort effect. This could signal problems for the future of live classical 
music if these younger adults fail to mature into attendance. The truism that 
more educated people attend the arts more often is no longer as valid. While 
the post-WW II cohorts are more educated than those adults that came be- 
fore them, the link between high levels of education and classical music at- 
tendance is not as strong as it is in the earlier cohorts. 

Opera. Looking at results adjusted for demographic and life course factors, 
members of older cohorts comprise an even higher proportion of the opera 
audiences than was true for classical music concertgoers. For example, the 
1916-1925 cohort has higher rates of participation than even the 1936-1945 
cohort. As observed for classical music, operagoers are underrepresented 
among the youngest adults. These results suggest that opera is a discipline 
with a graying audience. In fact, there is a dramatic drop between the WW II 
cohort (1936-1945) and the Early Boomers (1946-1955). Given this, it is 
unlikely that aging alone will induce these later cohorts to mature into opera 
participation; more needs to be done to build a younger audience. 

Ballet. The data reveal that younger cohorts are more likely to be found in the 
audience for ballet performances than at the opera or at classical music con- 
certs. Indeed, in the unadjusted results, even the youngest cohorts attend the 
ballet at rates slightly above the most active arts participants, the 47-to 56- 
year-olds. While younger adults are not attending as much as expected— given 

their high levels of education, life course stage, income and other predictors 

they are attending at a rate comparable to older cohorts. If audiences mature 
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into balletgoers, the younger cohorts may eventually match their elders in 
terms of attendance. 

Musicals. The overall rates of attendance at musicals are high compared to 
rates of participation in the other art forms examined above, and yet cohort 
differences follow a pattern much like that observed for classical music, with 
participation lower in the younger cohorts. There seems to be a genuine co- 
hort effect depressing attendance at musicals starting with the older baby 
boom cohort and continuing through the youngest cohorts. 

Jazz. The adjusted results show that attendance at jazz performances was 
much higher among the younger cohorts, those aged 46 and younger, and that 
controls for demographic and life stage factors have little impact on these co- 
hort differences. This pattern of higher rates of attendance at jazz concerts for 
adults born after WW II is very different from the patterns seen for the other 
art forms examined thus far. The findings for jazz suggest that, as these young 
cohorts replace older ones, it is expected that overall participation at jazz 
events will grow. 

Plays. As was the case for the first four art forms, attendance at theatrical plays 
is highest for the 1936-1945 cohort, which has significantly higher atten- 
dance rates compared to all other cohorts in the raw data. The lowest reported 
participation, as expected, is found among the oldest Americans, those born 
before 1916. The next cohort, 1916-1925, is also found to attend fewer plays 
than do the 1926-1935, 1936-1945, and 1946-1955 cohorts. For plays, all 
of the cohorts born before 1946 have significantly higher rates of attendance 
than the youngest adult Americans. This “baby boom dividing line” suggests 
that cohort effects are responsible for the difference. However, as was the case 
for musicals, overall adult participation is fairly high and younger cohorts do 
not appear from this survey to be abandoning the discipline. 

Art Museums. In contrast to the results obtained for other core art forms dis- 
cussed so far, the youngest cohort (1966-1975) ranks second in its high level 
of attendance at art museums. Its rate is only exceeded fractionally by the 
Early Boomers, (1946-1955). The baby boom dividing line noticeable in 
other art forms does not hold in the case of art museums. Overall, the find- 
ings for art museums suggest that cohort differences have little to do with rates 
of participation. Most of the unadjusted differences between cohorts are ac- 
tually a function of life course and demographic factors. 

Novels. Data in this add-on category of the survey reveal that, as was the case 
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with art museums, the younger cohorts are the more active, but that this is a 
function of causes other than age alone. The younger baby boomers reported 
reading more often than other cohorts except the older boomers, thus making 
these two cohorts the most active consumers of this particular form of artistic 
expression. Among the three pre— WW II cohorts, the data show that the older 
the cohort, the less reading they do. 



Life Course, Demographics, and Alternatives 

Other analyses in this report show how specific cohorts have increased or 
decreased their attendance at the benchmark art activities over this 10-year pe- 
riod and how life course and demographic factors affect their participation. 
Life course influences have a direct and tangible bearing on how often indi- 
viduals are able to attend live artistic performances or exhibits, and these ef- 
fects vary with age. The report also shows that many are substituting alterna- 
tive forms of arts participation, such as television, cable and radio broadcasts, 
or through various recorded media such as videotapes and compact discs 
(CDs) for live arts participation. 



Education, Income, Children, and the Baby Boomers 

As has been true historically, education and income are strong predictors 
of arts participation. In every cohort, in every art form, those with more edu- 
cation and higher incomes participate at higher rates than those with less. 
Nonetheless, there is an overall decline in adult arts participation after the co- 
hort born during World War II. The baby boomers are a surprise. Although 
better educated than their predecessors, they have not kept up in terms of ac- 
tive participation in the arts as would be expected. What accounts for this? 
Was the education the younger generation received the same as that of their 
elders? Findings confirm that not only was it different, it did not produce the 
same income. 

Proportionately fewer baby boomers have advanced into top professional 
and high-salaried positions, despite their advanced degrees. And basic costs, 
especially for housing, have increased to the point that home ownership is dif- 
ficult for middle-income adults, even with two wage earners in a household. 
It may not be the lack of caring for culture nor lower incomes that keep baby 
boomers — especially the younger ones — away from active participation in the 
arts. They may not have the time nor money to attend, even if they have the 
inclination. They might be at home with the children, in what little free time 
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their work affords them for family life. Nonetheless, the data show that, re 
gardless of the presence or absence of children in the home, it is the 
1936-1945 cohort which attends the core art forms at the highest rates 
among all adult Americans. Those in the younger cohorts have reduced their 
attendance below the high levels attained by their elders at the same age and 
presumably at the same stage of full nest family life. 



The Ultimate Question 

If the baby boomers and their successors, Generation X, tend to partici- 
pate in most of the seven core art forms at lower rates than their elders as ex- 
amined in this report, what are they doing instead? Without question, many 
of the baby boomers are participating in the core art forms and popular arts, 
especially music, in ways that are not accounted for in these data. On that as- 
sumption, it is no accident that their rates of participation are highest in 

jazz the art form closest to popular music — and in art museums, with which 

popular music competes least. If the nature and location of that “other” par- 
ticipation could be determined with greater assurance, it might aid the core 
arts organizations in developing strategies to lure nonparticipants away from 
their present activities to those that might be considered more enriching of 
adults. 

This report suggests that something should be done to ensure future au- 
diences for the benchmark art disciplines, the backbone of traditional Ameri- 
can culture. The problem of nonattendance is serious for a number of reasons, 
especially in its effect on earned income. This is compounded by the fact that 
“unearned” support from public agencies and foundations, as well as from pri- 
vate patrons, is becoming ever more competitive to obtain. In an increasingly 
hostile environment for cultural endeavors, if the largest segment of the adult 
population — the baby boomers — turns away from providing support and 
from participating actively in core art forms, the future of the arts is indeed 
grim. 
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Introduction 



T he active support of the arts by audiences makes a difference to the vital- 
ity of American culture and its future. Artists, arts administrators, policy 
makers, funders, and all those who care about the arts should pay close atten- 
tion to the changing age composition of audiences in America, because it pro- 
vides not only a snapshot of the present demand for various art forms but also 
in the years to come. About this subject, it was Robinson (1993) who first re- 
ported in Arts Participation in America: 1982-1992 that since 1982 audi- 
ences for many art forms have been getting older, and the pattern of adult at- 
tendance across various arts disciplines is mixed. Although there are art forms 
such as jazz and ballet that have attracted younger audiences, the question is 
this: Will the next generation of adults show the same level of dedication, the 
same pattern of active arts participation as their elders? 

This report seeks to unveil the specific factors that affect audience partic- 
ipation and how those factors have changed over the 10-year period spanning 
1982 to 1992. What are the trends for various age groups and the differences 
between them? Are differences in attendance due primarily to age dynamics, 
or are they due to demographic and life course factors that are only loosely re- 
lated to age? Answers to these and other questions are found through the 
analysis of data taken from the Survey of Public Participation in the Arts. This 
nationwide survey, conducted by the U.S. Bureau of the Census for the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts, was part of a larger national census adminis- 
tered in 1982, 1985, and 1992. The survey data allow participation compar- 
isons to be made between different art forms and among age cohorts over this 
10-year period. The seven benchmark art forms in this report are classical 
music, opera, ballet, musicals, jazz, plays, and art museums. Literature is also 
examined. 

In general, as Robinson summarizes the data, “Across a decade in which 
participation in certain leisure activities declined and in which the arts became 
involved in increased public controversy, Americans’ participation in the arts 
had remained steady, and for some arts activities, increased” (1993, 54). As in 
1982 and 1985, the major predictor of arts participation in 1992 was the re- 
spondent’s level of education. In every cohort, in every art form, those with 
more education participate at higher rates than do those with less. Income was 
also a key predictor, although most of the differences by income could be ex- 
plained by the respondent’s education level. Some groups showed greater in- 
creases in live arts participation than others. Blacks, for example, showed more 
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gains than whites over the decade. People in the “empty nest” years (ages 45 
through 74) showed more gain in participation than did the “full nest” baby 
boomer generation. 

This report, however, explores the general failure of adult arts participa- 
tion to keep up with expectations, especially given the increased levels of ed- 
ucation among younger cohorts. The fact that young college-educated adults 
in 1992 were less likely to attend live arts performances and events than their 
counterparts in 1982 is extremely worrisome. These individuals should be the 
vanguard of adult arts audiences. 

At the same time it is important to remember that adult participation 
takes many forms; far more people are reached by mass media presentations 
of the various art disciplines (television, radio, recordings, and other new tech- 
nology) than by any other means. In fact, twice as many respondents reported 
participating in the arts via these media than by attending a live perfor- 
mance (Robinson, 1993, 55). Americans are participating but on their own 
terms — by enjoying their own customized world of artistic activity at home. 
The possible causes for this frequently reduced live participation are examined 
in the following pages. 

Of special concern are those art forms that are presented in real time and, 
therefore, need a live audience not only for today’s performances or events but 
also in the future. How can adults be encouraged to attend the performing 
arts, to say nothing of committing to them on an ongoing basis? As Andreasen 
suggests, this is a thorny marketing problem. Those organizations that wish to 
build their audience must understand its composition and the reasons why it 
attends events. Equally important, they must understand their “non-audi- 
ence” and the reasons for nonattendance. As Andreasen recalls, “Becoming in- 
volved in the arts is not a one-step process but a progression through several 
stages” (1990). Arts organizations need to encourage people to move from dis- 
interest or passive interest to active attendance. This requires education and 
intervention on the part of arts presenters. It also requires taking a closer look 
at exactly where on the continuum of participation most adult Americans can 
be found. 

In Part I of this report, authors Peterson and Sherkat focus their analysis 
on the effect of age factors in determining adult attendance at live arts per- 
formances or events. This analysis takes into consideration the influence of 
“period”: what was happening in society (economic, social, political, artistic) 
when the survey was conducted; the effects of aging in general; and what dif- 
ferences in participation are attributable to changes taking place in an indi- 
vidual’s life course. A third element of understanding is to look at the partic- 
ipation of cohorts. Age cohorts are important because an age group shares 
formative experiences that impact the choices its members make throughout 
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later life. To further define the causal relationship between age and arts par- 
ticipation, Peterson and Sherkat control for the effects of life course factors 
and demographics. Their analysis is rich in statistical detail. It stands in styl- 
istic contrast to the analysis presented in Part II of this report where graphs 
instead of numerical tables are used to present similar findings in a different 
way. 

In Part II, authors Balfe and Meyersohn provide an analysis of the 1982 
and 1992 SPPA data. The focus of this section, however, is to highlight the 
arts participation of the baby boomers, those born between 1946 and 1965 
who make up nearly half of all adult Americans today or some 80 million 
people aged 30 to 49. With baby boomers as the focal point of their cohort 
analysis, the pattern of arts attendance that characterizes this unique cohort as 
it passes through life’s stages begins to emerge. Baby boomers are a surprise. 
They are more educated than the previous generation and yet their level of 
participation in the arts is lower. The underlying question is, Will this change 
and if so, how and when? Balfe and Meyersohn explore the pattern of partic- 
ipation in all of the benchmark art forms except literature and offer possible 
explanations for the change in participation, as evidenced in the 1982 and 
1992 data. 

In short, the two sections of the report are complementary, examining and 
analyzing the same data in somewhat different ways yet often coming to sim- 
ilar conclusions (which help validate the data). Taken together, they enrich 
our understanding of the issues at stake. 



Background on the SPPA 1 



A s the most comprehensive inquiry into adult arts participation in the 
^United States, the Survey of Public Participation in the Arts (SPPA) pro- 
vides an indication of who participates in which of the core art forms, and 
how often. The 1992 SPPA builds on the findings from two previous national 
surveys on the same topic: the 1982 SPPA and the 1985 SPPA. Each SPPA 
survey queried respondents about ways in which they participate in the arts 
as audience members at live events, as performers themselves, or alternatively, 
via broadcasts or various recorded media. 

Prior to 1982, the incompatibility of question wording and of procedures 
employed in data collection across the various studies limited their use in 
identifying trends in arts participation over time. As a result of modifications 
and new procedures, the surveys now yield a more systematic and definitive 
collection of arts participation data — one that can be both generalized to the 
overall American population with suitable confidence and also replicated reg- 
ularly to track the latest trends in arts audiences. In addition, the 1982, 1985, 
and 1992 SPPA have achieved much higher response rates than were obtained 
in earlier surveys. 

As in the 1982 and 1985 surveys, the 1992 SPPA data were collected by 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census as part of a larger national panel survey of 
households. The Census Bureau conducted interviews each month through- 
out the year, interviewing approximately 1,000 people per month. Each 
months interview began with questions about general attendance at arts per- 
formances during the previous 12 months. A second set of items examined the 
extent to which the respondents used broadcast or recorded media to “partic- 
ipate” in the arts. During the second half of 1992, additional questions were 
asked of interviewees including their music preferences, personal arts partici- 
pation and other leisure activities, their socialization experiences, and desire 
for more arts participation. In all, there were 12,736 respondents of which 
three-quarters were contacted by telephone, and the rest were interviewed in 
person. (The 1982 SPPA data were collected in the same manner from a total 
of 17,254 respondents.) The final data were weighted slightly to ensure that 
the final sample was completely representative of the 1992 U.S. population in 
terms of age, race, and gender. 
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PART 



Effects of Age on 
Arts Participation 

Authored by Richard A. Peterson and Darren E. Sherkat 




Introduction to Age Cohorts 

! n order to best analyze the data, it was at first decided that respondents of 
approximately the same age should be grouped together. One conventional 
way of doing this is to form decade-long age groups, the pattern followed by 
Robinson (1993). However, this basis of division does not satisfy the need in 
this monograph to identify and isolate socially meaningful groups, such as the 
baby boomers, who have many common experiences, having grown up in a 
definable time in American history. In creating and comparing age cohorts, re- 
sults confirm that the commonality of early socializing experiences leads age 
groups to make distinctive social, cultural, and political choices throughout 
the rest of their lives. The collective experience of an age group is of such im- 
portance that they have been divided into seven age cohorts and given the fol- 
lowing nicknames: 



Progressives: 
Roaring ’20s: 
Depression: 
World War II: 
Early Boomers: 
Late Boomers: 
Baby Busters: 



those born before 1916, aged 77 and older in 1992 
those born between 1916 and 1923, aged 67—76 
those born between 1926 and 1935, aged 57-66 
those born between 1936 and 1945, aged 47—56 
those born between 1946 and 1955, aged 37-46 
those born between 1956 and 1965, aged 27—36 
those born between 1966 and 1975, aged 17—26, 
also known as Generation X. 



The names given the cohorts typify the times in which these adults were 
born. The Progressives, for example, were born when there was a widespread 
social movement focused on checking the power of big business which had be- 
come unwieldy in the final decades of the 19th century. Public support for 
artistic expression was not a hallmark of this era, and arts policy was primar- 
ily dictated by the reformist progressives who helped to enact numerous laws 
and regulations to censor and control artistic expression; the goal was to pro- 
tect workers, women, and children from the apparent “excesses of European 
culture.” 
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The Roaring 20s actually had its origins in 1916 and the upwelling of 
naive optimism that accompanied the outbreak of ^JCfcrld War I, known as 
“the Great Crusade to make the world safe for democracy.” Disenchantment 
ensued as a result of the disastrous outcome of that war. This led directly to 
the narcissistic excesses of the 1920s, the years in which those born between 
1916 and 1935 experienced their youth. 

Young adults in the 1930s, on the other hand, were profoundly affected 
by the Great Depression which began for most following the stock market 
crash of 1929. Material deprivation afflicted almost all Americans during the 
Depression, whereas self-sacrifice was the norm during the World War II years 
when women went to work in factories and rationing was common. Those 
born between 1936 and 1945, whether during the World War II years or not, 
had their early experiences shaped by it. Their world was much different than 
the one in which the Early Boomers grew up. 

The baby boom’ began in 1946 and lasted for a period of 20 years. It co- 
incided with the end of World War II, the return of military forces from over- 
seas, the reduction of wage work for women, and the general wave of opti- 
mism of the time. The conditions for children born during each decade of the 
20-year period from 1946 to 1965 were not, however, identical. Those born 
in the first decade of the boom (1946— 1955) grew up in a world of circum- 
stances unlike that of their parents. For example, this was the first generation 
to grow up with television. That fact in itself is significant because the entire 
world was transformed by this medium. This cohort was the first to head off 
to college by the millions and the first to experience the agony of being drafted 
to take part in an unpopular war — the Vietnam War. Those born in the sec- 
ond decade of the baby boomers (1956— 1965) had more advantages; they en- 
joyed all the benefits their older brothers and sisters had gained for them in 
their efforts to change the world. They inherited the culture of the Early 
Boomers with its sex, drugs, and rock-n-roll,” as well as a nation that was in- 
creasing in affluence. 

The Baby Busters, born after 1965, on the other hand, came into a nation 
disillusioned by the debacle of the Vietnam War and bereft of the national op- 
timism of the prior two decades. They went on to college in unprecedented 
numbers but in a decelerating economy. In an economic sense, this cohort ex- 
perienced a period of bust relative to the boom of the preceding decades. 
Their world was less constrained but more uncertain. They were accustomed 
to having a wide range of entertainment choices offered up by live perfor- 
mances and the latest in technology such as CDs and MTV. WTiat they grew 
up with in terms of the arts was very unlike that of the eldest cohorts who were 
acculturated to the core art forms. 

Of all the means by which the data from the 1982 and 1992 SPPA could 
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be analyzed, cohort analysis — following one age group or cohort over time 
and comparing its arts participation with cohorts before and after — makes the 
most sense. Although this report did look at the effects of aging across art 
form participation, tracking cohorts provided the most useful analytic strat- 
egy for sorting out aging effects. For example, observed changes in adults at- 
tendance between 1982 and 1992 may not be due to differences in age per se 
but may be caused by a host of other factors. No doubt, aging has an effect on 
one’s active participation in the arts. But more precision was desired — which 
specific age groups are participating in the arts and why? 

The analysis also looked at the effect of period, the time period that data 
were collected. It may well be that for most art forms, if not all, rates of par- 
ticipation are higher at one point in time or in one particular year. For exam- 
ple, a survey fielded in a period of recession or during a period of economic 
expansion could be a cause of differing rates of adult participation in arts 
events. Period effects may also influence a specific art form, as when a partic- 
ular set of events draws an unusual amount of popular attention to the art 
form at precisely the time the survey was being taken. For example, the pop- 
ularity of the Broadway musical Cats may partly account for the popularity of 
musicals in the 1982 SPPA. Moreover, period effects may affect some age 
groups but not others. For example, the counterculture movement of the late 
1960s profoundly affected those under 30 years of age at the time but had lit- 
tle effect on those over 40. In short, to fully understand adult arts participa- 
tion over the past ten years as recorded in the SPPAs, a number of factors 
needs to be considered. 

One other note should be made at the outset of Part I: two other variables 
not considered in the 1992 SPPA were included to enhance the analysis and 
understanding of adult arts participation. The first is marital status. Those 
who never married have higher rates of arts participation than do those ever 
married,” (those currently married, divorced, or widowed). Children in the 
household is another important variable. Adults with children under the age 
of 12 at home, for example, are limited in their ability to attend live arts pre- 
sentations. This is especially true for single parent households, a growing seg- 
ment of the American population. Often it is simply neither easy nor inex- 
pensive to bring children to live arts performances. 

The issue of “life course” or life stage variables and the influence of other 
demographic factors on arts participation is also examined. By statistically 
controlling for these variables, the degree to which age actually determines at- 
tendance at arts events can be seen. Throughout the analysis, terms such as 
“significant” and “significance” are used. 2 Following is a discussion of the data 
itself and a comparison of arts participation across cohorts. 
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Comparisons of Arts Participation Across 
Cohorts by Art Form 

As suggested earlier, one of the most important concepts for understand- 
ing age-related patterning of arts participation is that of the cohort— a group 
of individuals born at roughly the same time and thereby sharing a variety of 
sociohistorical experiences. The defining experiences of a cohorts socialization 
may persist over time and be relatively impervious to later life course influ- 
ences. Insofar as the socializing experiences of a cohort are unique, they will 
influence the rates of their participation in some or all of the arts. Moreover, 
these influences will persist as the cohort moves through the life cycle. Thus, 
cohort effects differ from aging effects, because while aging effects take place 
over the life span for all individuals no matter when they were born, cohort 
effects yield unique influence only on the attendance patterns exhibited by 
each cohort. 

Cohorts are focal in this section and the one following. In this section, 
data are taken from the 1982 and 1992 SPPA to examine differences in arts 
participation for the seven different birth cohorts identified. As previously 
mentioned, they are: pre-1916, 1916-1925, 1926-1935, 1936-1945, 
1946-1955, 1956-1965 (all consistent with the 1982 SPPA), and 
1966-1975 (added in the 1992 SPPA). In order to remove life cycle and aging 
effects on participation, controls were established for demographic and life 
course factors and also for the year of the study. The following, then, is a snap- 
shot of the average of 1982 and 1992 cohort participation data by art form. 
In the section following, in order to identify the role that a decade of aging 
played in the changing rates of arts participation, an analysis will be made of 
how each cohorts participation changed between 1982 and 1992. 

Classical Music, Opera, Ballet, and Musicals 

Data in Tables 1 and 2 show the rates of participation at classical music, 
opera, ballet, and musical performances for the seven birth cohorts. The re- 
sults are presented in three ways: first, the unadjusted proportions are shown; 
second, the proportions are adjusted to take into account the distorting effects 
of the demographic and life course variables. (This adjustment eliminates the 
influence of these variables and provides a better picture of the effect of age 
per se on attendance.) Third, the proportions are adjusted by these factors and 
also by the year in which the data were collected (1982 or 1992). This final 
control emphasizes the differences between cohorts with the effect of aging 
within cohorts taken out. 
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TABLE 1. Age Group Comparisons for Participation in Classical 
Music and Opera, 1982 and 1992: Unadjusted, 
Controlling for Demographics, and Controlling for 
Demographics and Period 
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TABLE 2. Age Group Comparisons for Participation in Ballet and 
Musicals, 1982 and 1992: Unadjusted, Controlling for 
Demographics, and Controlling for Demographics and 
Period 
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Classical Music. The unadjusted results in Table 1 show that attendance at 
classical music performances is highest among those born between 
1936-1945 (the 47- to 56-year-olds in 1992) and lowest in the oldest and 
youngest cohorts. The pattern of attendance across cohorts appears curvilin- 
ear. In the unadjusted results, the rank order of cohort participation from 
most frequent to least is as follows: 1936-1945, 1926-1935, 1946-1955, 
1916-1925, 1956-1965, 1966-1975, and finally and perhaps not so surpris- 
ingly, the oldest cohort, pre-1916. 

Turning to the results adjusted for demographic and life course factors, 
findings confirm that the effect of these controls is to eliminate the curvilin- 
ear pattern observed in the unadjusted figures just discussed. The figures for 
the four oldest cohorts are all equally high, forming a plateau, and the pro- 
portions fall from this plateau with each succeeding younger cohort. Begin- 
ning with the Early Boomers (those born 1946-1955) adjusted participation 
rates for each cohort are significantly lower than the rates for every other co- 
hort. The Late Boomers are significantly lower in their participation than the 
Early Boomers, and the youngest cohort, Baby Busters, in turn, shows signif- 
icantly fewer classical music patrons than the Late Boomers. 

The first important finding that emerges when demographic factors are 
taken into account is that lower participation rates among the oldest cohort 
(pre-1916) are, as suspected, a function of demographic and life stage factors, 
rather than being a genuine cohort difference in participation. The second 
finding is that all of the younger cohorts show a clear cohort effect. 

The low adjusted participation rates for cohorts born since WW II could 
signal problems for the future of live classical music if these groups fail to age 
into attendance at such performances. The sharp break between the pre-WW 
II cohorts and the baby boomers suggests a cohort effect that continues to op- 
erate in subsequent cohorts. Further, the dramatic differences in reported arts 
participation which are evident when controls are introduced suggest that the 
influences of these factors on classical music participation are not as strong as 
they were for earlier cohorts. While the post— WW II cohorts are much more 
educated than those that came before them, the link between high levels of 
education and classical music attendance is not as strong as it is in the earlier 
cohorts. 

Opera. Because of the relatively low rates of opera attendance across the 
board, differences between cohorts are more difficult to discern. Generally, the 
picture looks much more stable across cohorts than was found for classical 
music. What is similar is the steep decline in participation among the younger 
cohorts. As was the case with classical music, the unadjusted results show that 
attendance at operas peaks with the 47- to 56-year-olds and is the lowest in 
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the oldest and youngest two cohorts. The 1916-1925, 1926-1935, and 
1936-1945 cohorts have significantly higher rates of attendance than those 
aged 36 and younger or those adults over 77. Perhaps the elderly are less phys- 
ically mobile and therefore less able to attend live performances. But what 
about the Late Boomers and Baby Busters? Why aren’t they attending opera? 

The adjusted results show that members of older cohorts comprise an 
even higher proportion of the opera audiences than was true for classical 
music concertgoers. For example, once demographic and life course factors are 
taken into account, the 1916—1925 cohort has higher rates of participation 
than the 1936-1945 cohort. As observed for classical music attendance, oper- 
agoers are nor the youngest adults. 

These resu lt s suggest that opera is a discipline with a graying audience. 
Given the dramatic drop between the WW II cohort (1936-1945) and the 
Early Boomers (1946-1955), it is unlikely that aging alone will induce these 
later cohorts to mature into opera participation; more needs to be done to 
build a younger audience. 

Ballet. Younger cohorts are substantially more likely to be found in the audi- 
ence for ballet performances than at the opera or at classical music concerts. 
Indeed, in the unadjusted results, even the youngest cohorts attend the ballet 
at rates slightly above those of the 1936-1945 cohort, that is, the 47- to 56- 
year-olds who are the most active arts participants. The pre-1916 cohort has 
the lowest attendance rate for ballet, significantly lower than every other co- 
hort in the unadjusted results (see Table 2). 

Once controls are introduced for demographic and life course factors, the 
picture changes. Starting with the Early Boomers, the younger cohorts have 
significantly lower rates of reported participation compared to the cohorts 
born before 1946. Those aged 36 and younger are not participating as often 
as those aged 37 and older. The youngest cohort, the 17- to 26-year-olds, is 
found to have significantly lower attendance at ballet performances than the 
Early Boomers. 

After controls for demographic and life course factors are introduced, the 
results for ballet attendance look rather like those for opera and classical 
music. However, it is clear from the unadjusted results that the picture is not 
nearly as grim for ballet. While younger cohorts are not attending as often as 
expected given their high levels of education, life course stage, income and 
the like— they are attending at a rate comparable to the older cohorts. If au- 
diences mature into ballet participation, the younger cohorts may eventually 
match their elders in terms of attendance at ballet performances. 

Finally, the adjusted results reveal that the lower rate of participation 
among the older cohorts (as was true with other art forms discussed thus far) 
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is a function of life course and demographic factors rather than the result of 
unique cohort effects on participation. 

Musicals. The unadjusted figures for musicals indicate that attendance at mu- 
sicals, as with the other art forms described thus far, is curvilinear. The unad- 
justed participation is lowest for the oldest cohort, peaks with the 1936—1945 
cohort, and declines further with each succeeding younger cohort (see Table 
2 ). 

Turning to the results adjusted for the effects of demographic and life 
stage variables, findings indicate that the adjusted participation rate for the 
oldest cohorts is still significantly lower than that of the next two cohorts. As 
with the art forms discussed above, however, all three of the older cohorts have 
participation rates significantly higher than those of the Early Boomers and 
subsequent cohorts. Thus, the pattern of low attendance among the younger 
cohorts is once again revealed, with those aged 36 and younger having signif- 
icantly lower participation than the oldest four cohorts (the only exception 
being the significance of the difference between the Early Boomers and the 
pre-1916 cohort when controls for year of the study are introduced). Also, the 
Late Boomers are found to have significantly lower participation compared to 
the Early Boomers. 

In conclusion, the overall rates of attendance at musicals are high com- 
pared to rates of participation in the other arts disciplines examined (see Ta- 
bles 1 and 2). And yet, cohort differences follow a pattern much like that ob- 
served for classical music attendance, with participation lower in the younger 
cohorts. There seems to be a genuine cohort effect depressing attendance at 
musicals starting with the older baby boom cohort and continuing through 
the younger cohorts. 

jazz, Plays, Art Museums, and Novels 

Cohort comparisons for attendance at jazz performances, plays, art muse- 
ums, and for literature reading are examined. As above, results are presented 
unadjusted, adjusted for demographic and life course factors, and adjusted for 
the year of the study as well (see Table 3). 

Jazz. The unadjusted results show that jazz attendance is greatest among the 
younger cohorts, with the highest level of attendance registered by the 
1956-1965 cohort. The rank order of participation at live jazz events is, from 
most frequent to least, as follows: 1956—1965, 1966—1975, 1946—1955, 
1936-1945, 1926-1935, 1916-1925, and pre-1916. 
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TABLE 3. Cohort Comparisons of Participation Rates for Jazz, 
Plays, Art Museums, and Novels, 1982 and 1992: 
Unadjusted, Adjusted for Demographics, and 
Adjusted for Demographics and Period 



Pre-1916 1916-25 1926-35 193M5 1946-55 1956-65 1966-75 



Jazz 1 


1.8 


4.4 aa 


7 1 aabb 


g zjaabbc 


12 2 aa bbccdd 


1 5 5aabbccddee j 2gaabbccddff 


Jazz 2 


5.8 


6.8 


8.0 aa 


8 4 aab 


11 gaabbccdd 


1g gaabbccddee g ^aabeeff 


Jazz 3 


5.4 


6.6 


8.0 aa 


8.3 aab 


11 gaabbccdd 


Ig gaabbccddee g ^aabbeff 


Play 1 


7.2 


11 6 aa 


14.6 aabb 


15.1 aabb 


1 g gaabbd 


1 1 gaaccddee 12 ^aacdd 


Play 2 


13.5 


15.4 a 


16.2 aa 


14.1“ 


11 i aabbccdd 


9 gaabbccdde g ^aabbccdde 


Play 3 


13.5 


15.4 a 


16,2 aa 


14.1“ 


11 i aabbccdd 


9 gaabbccdde g gaabbccdde 


Art Museum 1 


10.9 


18.5 aa 


22 jaabb 


25 yaabbcc 


2g gaabbccd 


25 gaabbccee 2g 5aabbccf 


Art Museum 2 


21.4 


24. 0 a 


23.8 a 


'24.5 aa 


24.3 aa 


22.9 23.7 


Art Museum 3 


21.5 


24. 1 a 


23.8 a 


24.5 aa 


24.3 a 


22. 9 d 23.4 


Novels 1 


43.1 


52.7 aa 


56.2 aabb 


59 yaabbcc 


54 1 aabbccdd 


g 2 gaabbccdd 59 gaabbcceef 


Novels 2 


54.1 


58.4 aa 


58.3 aa 


57. 0 a 


58.9 aad 


60.3 aadd 57.5 af 


Novels 3 


54.3 


58.5 aa 


58.3 aa 


57.0 a 


59.0 aad 


60.2 aadd 57. f 



1 . Unadjusted Mean 2. Adjusted for Demographics 3. Adjusted for Demographics and Period. 



a = difference from pre-1 91 6 significant at .05 level 

aa = difference from pre-1916 significant at .01 level 

b = difference from 1 91 6-1 925 significant at .05 level 

bb = difference from 1916-1925 significant at .01 level 

c = difference from 1926-1935 significant at .05 level 

cc = difference from 1926-1935 significant at .01 level 



d = difference from 1 936-1 945 significant at .05 level 

dd = difference from 1 936-1 945 significant at .01 level 

e = difference from 1 946-1 955 significant at .05 level 

ee = difference from 1946-1955 significant at .01 level 

f = difference from 1 956-1 965 significant at .05 level 

ff = difference from 1956-1965 significant at .01 level 



Turning to the adjusted results, there is little change from one cohort to 
the next. While life course and demographic factors account for some of the 
difference between the oldest cohort and subsequent ones, controls do not 
eradicate these cohort effects; that is, the 1956-1965 cohort (the 27- to 36- 
year-olds) is found to have significantly higher rates of jazz attendance com- 
pared to all other cohorts even after controls are introduced. 
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Again, the adjusted results show that attendance at jazz performances is 
much higher among the younger cohorts, those aged 46 and younger, and that 
the controls for demographic and life course factors have little impact on these 
cohort differences. At the same time, however, the youngest cohort now has 
significandy lower participation than the Early Boomers. This pattern of 
higher rates of attendance at jazz concerts for the cohorts born after WW II is 
very different from the patterns found for the other arts disciplines examined 
thus far. The findings for jazz suggest that, as these young cohorts replace 
older ones, overall attendance at jazz events will grow. 

Plays. As was the case with the first four arts forms, attendance at theatrical 
plays is highest for the 1936—1945 cohort, which has significantly higher at- 
tendance rates compared to all other cohorts in the unadjusted results. The 
lowest reported attendance rate, as now expected, is found among the oldest 
adult Americans, those born before 1916. The next cohort, 1916—1925, is 
also found to attend fewer plays than do the 1926—1935, 1936—1945, and 
1946-1955 cohorts. And those aged 37 to 46 and 57 to 66 were more likely 
to attend plays than the 17- to 36-year-olds. 

The adjusted proportions show that controlling for demographic and life 
course factors eliminates most of the differences between the oldest cohort 
and other groups. For example, the adjusted results find the pre-1916 cohort 
participating at a significantly higher rate than the three youngest cohorts. In- 
deed, all cohorts born prior to 1946 have significantly higher rates of atten- 
dance than the youngest adult Americans. This consistent baby boom divid- 
ing line suggests that cohort effects are responsible for these differences. 
Possible reasons for this effect will be explored in more detail in Part II of this 
report. 

The results for attendance at plays are very much like those for musicals, 
in that the pattern of low participation among the young is evident in the un- 
adjusted results and is magnified by the adjusted proportions. However, as was 
the case for musicals, overall adult participation is fairly high, and the younger 
cohorts do not appear from this survey to be abandoning the discipline. As 
with most other art forms, findings indicate that the withdrawal of the oldest 
cohort is largely a function of life stage and demographic profile. 

Art Museums. In contrast to the results obtained for other core art forms pre- 
viously discussed, the youngest cohort (1966 1975) ranks second in its high 
level of attendance at art museums. Its rate is exceeded only fractionally by the 
Early Boomers. The rank order of attendance from the most frequent to least 
in the unadjusted results is: 1946—1955, 1966— 1975, 1936—1945, 
1956-1965, 1926-1935, 1916-1925, and pre-1916. 
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Adjusted results reveal few significant differences among cohorts. Thus 
most of the differences found in the unadjusted figures are attributable to life 
course factors and demographic composition differences between the cohorts 
rather than to genuine cohort differences. The baby boom dividing line evi- 
dent in other art forms does not hold in the case of art museums, because the 
47- to 66-year-olds are attending more often than the 27- to 36-year-olds. 

Overall, the findings for art museums suggest that cohort differences have 
little to do with the rates of attendance. Most of the unadjusted differences be- 
tween cohorts are actually a function of life course and demographic factors. As 
already noted, the low participation rate which is still in evidence among the 
oldest Americans is probably an aging effect which cannot be controlled away. 

Novels. The unadjusted proportion of novel readers is greatest in the older 
baby boom cohort (1946-1955) which has significantly higher readership 
rates than all other cohorts, with the exception of the younger baby boom co- 
hort (1956— 1965) (see Table 3). Indeed, the younger boomers surveyed re- 
ported having significantly higher rates of reading among all the cohorts ex- 
cept the older boomers, thus making these two cohorts the most active 
consumers of this particular form of artistic expression. Among the three pre- 
WW II cohorts, the older the cohort, the less they read. 

However, most of the cohort differences are eliminated by introducing 
statistical controls, which means that most of the variation was a function of 
life stage factors and the demographic characteristics of the cohorts in the 
SPPA samples. So even though the younger cohorts are the more active, as in 
the case of art museum attendance, this is a function of causes other than age 
alone. 



Arts Participation of Specific Cohorts Over Time 

So far analyses have focused on the overall differences between cohorts’ ac- 
tivities and have controlled for differences between 1982 and 1992 participa- 
tion levels. The following compares the arts participation of each cohort in 
1982 with its participation in 1992. First, the unadjusted results will show 
how cohorts pattern of participation changed over time in response to a vari- 
ety of life course influences, as well as to aging effects. Second, controls for 
these life course events and demographic factors will be introduced to exam- 
ine how cohort aging per se influences participation levels. (Note: Only the 
six oldest cohorts will be reviewed here, since members of the 1966— 1975 
Baby Busters cohort were too young at the time of the 1982 SPPA survey and 
therefore were not included in it.) 
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Classical Music, Opera, and Ballet 

Tables 4 through 7 present data from the 1982 and 1992 SPPAs for at- 
tendance at the seven benchmark activities and for reading literature as well. 
Unadjusted and adjusted proportions are presented for each cohort for both 
survey years. It is possible to compare participation rates of adjacent cohorts 
when they were the same age. This can be done by comparing the rates of clas- 
sical music attendance for the Early Boomers in 1982 with those of the Late 
Boomers in 1992. Likewise, it is possible to compare the change in participa- 
tion rates of each cohort over the decade to see whether the observed differ- 
ences are statistically significant. For example, to compare the significance of 
the changes in the level of classical music attendance for the pre-1916 cohort, 
the significance tests for differences between the unadjusted proportions and 
adjusted proportions are compared (0.068 and 0.097 in the unadjusted results 
and 0.114 and 0.168 in the adjusted results). The test of significance of the 
difference between the adjusted scores is 0.0525, and this is not quite signifi- 
cant at the conventional 0.0500 level of significance. Similarly, the test of sig- 
nificance of the difference between the adjusted scores is 0.0002 and is thus 
clearly statistically significant. 

Classical Music. The unadjusted results for classical music shown in the data 
indicate that none of the cohorts altered their participation significantly be- 
tween 1982 and 1992 (see Table 4). There is no evidence that younger co- 
horts, as hoped, increased their rates of participation as they matured. In fact, 
the two youngest cohorts actually have lower reported rates of active atten- 
dance in 1992 than in 1982. Controlling for life course influences and the de- 
mographic composition of the cohorts, findings confirm fairly sizable reduc- 
tions in participation between 1982 and 1992. Further, every cohort, with the 
exception of the 1916—1925 and the 1936—1945 cohorts, significantly de- 
creased their attendance at live classical music performances between 1982 
and 1992, and the drop in participation for the 1936—1945 cohort comes 
close to conventional levels of statistical significance (0.056). 

Another way to analyze the data in these tables is to compare how two co- 
horts differ in their level of participation at the same point in their life course. 
For example, comparing survey results for the 1956— 1965 cohort in 1992 and 
the 1946-1955 cohort in 1982 reveals how the younger boomers compared 
with the older boomers when they were the same age. To illustrate, compar- 
ing 1992 SPPA data from the Late Boomers with the 1982 data from the 
Early Boomers, it appears that the younger cohort (1956-1965) in 1992 lags 
significantly behind the participation rates of the older cohort (1946—1955) 
at the same point in the life course. In turn, these older boomers fail to match 
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TABLE 4. Period Comparisons: Percentage Change in 

Participation of Classical Music and Opera by Age 
and Cohort 
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* = Change is significant at the .05 level. 

** = Change is significant at the .01 level. 

*** = Change is significant at the .001 level, 



